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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


A little after this I came to hear that some of 
the people that were called Quakers, were at 
Shrewsbury in the county of Salop, being dis- 
tant from the place of my abode, about eighteen 
miles. I waited for an opportunity to go to see 
them, and the way of their worship, for as yet I 
had not seen any of them, but that one poor 
man before mentioned. When the time called 
Christmas came, my master’s work being some- 
what over for a while, I got leave to go so far. 
I went first to the house of John Millington, 
where many Friends resorted, and they of the 
town came to see me in great love and ten- 
derness, and much brokenness of heart was 
among us, though but few words. We waited 
to feel the Lord among us, in all our comings 
together. When the first day of the week came, 
Wwe went toa meeting at W. Pane’s atthe Wild- 
cop, where we had a silent meeting, and though 
it was silent from words, yet the word of the 
Lord God was among us; it was as a hammer 
and a fire, it was sharper than any two-edged 
sword, it pierced through our inward parts, it 
melted and brought us into tears, that there 
was scarcely a dry eye among us; the Lord’s 
blessed power overshadowed our meeting, and I 
could have said, that God alone was master of 
that assembly. The next day as I was preparing 
homewards, having had a considerable time with 
Friends there, and being much comforted with 
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the goodness of God, and unfeigned love of the 
brethren, we heard that John ap John was come 
to town, and was to have a meeting there; I 
staid that meeting, where I heard the first Friend, 
that was called a Quaker, preach in a meeting, 
and when I heard him, I thought he spoke as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribes, his 
words were so sound and piercing. 

After this meeting at Shrewsbury,I came 
home to my master’s house, where [ was under 
many considerations, and especially that of 
Christ’s words, ‘‘ Ye are the light ofthe world. A 
city that is set on a hill, cannot be hid. Neither 
do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father which is in hea- 
ven,” Mat. v. 14, 15, 16. 

I was sensible that God had opened my un- 
derstanding, and lighted my candle, and given 
me a sense and feeling of my own state and con- 
dition, how th€t I had been in darkness and un- 
der the region and shadow of death ; and God 
having shewed mercy and kindness unto me, in 
calling of me from this great darkness to the 
marvellous light of his dear Son Christ Jesus, 
that is, ‘the light of the world, that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world ;” I 
was made willing not to hide my candle, as it 
were under a bushel, or to hide my talent in the 
earth ; but in the love of God, I was made will- 


ing to let that light (which he pleased by his 
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grace to enlighten me withal) shine before men, 
that they might come to glorify their heavenly 
Father, which is in heaven, Mat. v. 16. 

The next public service that the Lord requir- 
ed of me, was to go and give my testimony for 
him, and to warn a company of people to think 
of their latter end, who were met to dance and 
to play, at that they called a merry night, not 
far from my master’s house. When I came 
within the room where they were dancing, the 
fidler ceased playing, and they dancing; I de- 
clared the word of the Lord among them. That 
which was chiefly before me, was that of Job; 
‘They sent forth their little ones like a flock, 
and their children dance. They take the tim- 
brel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ. They spend their days in mirth, and in 
a moment go down tothe grave,” Job xxi. 11, 
12, 18. When I had discharged myself of what 
lay upon me, I parted in love and peace from 
them, and they thanked me for my good exhor- 
tation, and some of them came to set me 
home. 

About this time (1658) I heard of one, that 
was called a Quaker, who was come from Ireland 
to Llanvilling, a town in this county of Mont- 
gomery, and in the love of God I went upon the 
first day of the week to visit him, where we had 
2 comfortable refreshing meeting together, and 
the Lord’s presence was with us; though we 
were strangers one to another, as to the outward, 
yet we had fellowship and unity one with 
another in the inward life of righteousness ; his 
name was Roger Prichard. He tarried not long 
there, but went back again to Ireland; though 
it was said, he came to these parts with an in- 
tention to stay here, and to bear his testimony 
for God in this dark corner of North Wales; 
but he not being faithful to God, who sent him 
here, as he was going back he suffered great 
losses by sea, and lost his good condition also, 
and turned back to the vanities of the world, 
which was a great sorrow and exercise to me; 
but the Lord visited him again, as may be seen 
hereafter. Thus I was left alone again. 

I continued, as the Lord made way for me; to 
vsit those in whom I found any inclination to 
the things that were good, and there was one 
William Davies convinced of the truth with me. 
I was also made willing to visit the independent 
meeting, and those people that I formerly be- 
longed to, that were a separate pébple, gathered 
together chiefly by Vavasor Powell, before men- 
tioned, a zealous man in his day. But when 
truth broke forth in this country, I being the 
first that came to receive it in these parts, did 
separate myself from them, in love to that bless- 
ed truth that I received, and it became my true 
teachcr. So Vavasor Powell proved angry, and 
preache1 much against the Quakers, their way 
and principles. I hearing this, came to a place 
called Cloddiecochion, near Welch pool, to their 
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meeting, expecting to find him there; but he 
was not there. John Griffiths, a justice of the 
peace in those days, was preaching there. When 
I came in among them, they seemed uneasy ; 
and when I[ had an opportunity, I bore a teati- 
mony for God, and his Son Christ Jesus, his 
way, truth and people, which they preached 
against. When I had done what I had to say, 
he went on again ; and when I found something 
more upon my spirit to declare among them, 
this John Griffiths commanded to take me away; 
and a near relation of mine, that owned the 
house, took me in his arms, and led me out of 
the house through the fold, and through a gate 
that opened to the common, and shut the gate 
after me. There I sat under an ash tree, weep- 
ing and mourning tosee the blindness, darkness 
and hardness of heart, pride and haughtiness, 
that were come over people who once were lov- 
ing, kind, and humble in spirit. As I sat 
weightily under a serious consideration, what 
and when would be the end of these formalities 
and hardness of heart, I prayed to the Lord for 
them. And the word of the Lord came to me, 
“That though they put me-out of their house, 
yet in time they would come to own truth, and 
that house should be a meeting place for Friends. 
Of this, a farther account may be seen hereafter. 
So I went away, well satisfied with the love and 
goodness of God to me that day, in giving me 
comfort and consolation, for my tears of sorrow 
and affliction that I met with a little before; 
and I remembered the saying of the apostle, 
Heb. xii. 11: “Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness, unto them which are ex- 
ercised thereby.” 

After this, I still waited to know the will and 
counsel of God, and that he might direct me in 
my way, and order my steps in this my spiritual 
travail ; for I had none to look unto, but to him 
alone, who was all sufficient to carry on the 
work which he had begun, though often by weak, 
poor, mean and contemptible instruments in the 
eyes of the world. Well might I say with the 
apostle, “ But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world, to confound the wise ; aud 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world, 
to confound the things which are mighty ; and 
base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are,” 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. _ 

About this time I went to visit some young 
men, my former companions in profession of re- 
ligion; two or three of them were convinced, 
and received the truth. When we were come 
to the number of four, it was with me‘that we 
ought to meet together in the name of the Lord ; 
for I remembered the promise of Uhrist, who 
said, ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered toge- 
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ther in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them,” Mat. xviii. 20. 

So we all agreed to meet together, but none 
of us had a house of his own to meet in. We 
determined therefore to meet upon a hill in a 
common as near as we could, for the conveniency 
of each other, we living some miles distant one 
from another. There we met in silence, to the 
wonder of the country. When the rain and 
weather béat upon us on one side of the hill, we 
went to the other side. We were not free to 
go into any neighbor’s inclosures, for they were 
so blind, dark and ignorant, that they looked 
upon us as witches, and would go away from us, 
some crossing themselves with their hands about 
their foreheads and faces. 

Thus we continued for some time, till two of 
them left me ; one was put apprentice by Friends 
to William Shewen of London. The other 
young man was a soldier in Oliver Cromwell’s 
days, and he got as soon as he could to be dis- 
banded, so he went to Gloucestershire, and lived 
among Friends. The third was one William 
Davies that lived hard by me, and we met toge- 
ther for some time ; but one time he staid longer 
than usual, and a foul dark spirit possessed him, 
so that the little time we were together, was not 
comfortable to me; and when we had broke up 
the meeting, by way of discourse, he asked me, 
how I did think we should stand in the face of 
awhole country? I answered him with great 
zeal; the serpent, the serpent, the same that 
beguiled the woman in Paradise, hath beguiled 
thee ; thou wilt not be able to stand. And while 
we were yet discoursing, I saw my master com- 
inf, who was also convinced, but was not faith- 
ful to that good spirit that convinced him of 
the truth, and shewed him what he ought to do, 
but did itnot, yet he continued loving to Friends 
and frequented their meetings to his latter end. 
As I looked back, I saw him coming towards us, 
with two women following him; the one was his 
wife, my cruel mistress, the other was his sister ; 
they both had staves in their hands, and when 
they came unto us, the sister began to beat her 
brother, my master, and my mistress set a beat- 
ing of W. Davies. So his trial came very quickly, 
aud W. Davies came no more to meet with me, 
nor any other Friends, for many years ; yet he 
afterwards came among Friends and continued 
with them to the end of his days, and was buried 
among them. It so happened that I had never 
a blow among them, and if I had received any, 
Thad learned of Christ Jesus my Lord and 
Master, to suffer patiently for his name’s-sake 
and not to depart from him, though my trials, 
temptations and afflictions were not a few: so 
that I might say with the apostle, ‘“ But none 
of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy,” Acts xx. 24, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
Mat. x. 37, 3%, 39. 



















These young men going away thus, I was left 
alone again, but still I kept waiting upon the 
Lord, to know his will and good pleasure con- 
cerning me: and when the time of my appren- 
ticeship was over, I found freedom to go to 
London to visit Friends there, which was in the 
year, 165§. And finding many good and living 
Friends there, I settled to my trade, being a 
feltmaker, and very well satisfied I was, that I 
could go to meetings, and follow my business. 
When anything would come to my mind, of this 
my native country, barren and uninhabited with 
Friends and truth, I endeavored to shut it out, 
and to keep where I was, and I did what I 
could; but all my fair pretences and reasonings 
would not do; disobedient to the Lord I was, 
and trouble, and sorrow, and judgment from the 
Lord came upon me, for not obeying his com- 
mand, to go to my own country to stand a 
witness for him there. In this my disobedience 
I continued, till I lost his presence, and he 
smote me with trouble within, and pain in my 
bones, that I could not work nor labor. In this 
time Friends of London were very kind and 
careful of me, and would freely. have adminis- 
tered unto me, but I was not willing to accept 
of any thing from them, so long as I had of my 
own. My pain of body and spirit increased 
upon me, till at last I was forced to bow to the 
will of the great God, who was too strong for 
me; and reasoning with him one night, upon 
the bed of my sorrows, he shewed me clearly, 
that I was to go to my own country; and I was 
made willing to give up to go, if he would be 
pleased to let me know his will and pleasure, 
by this sign and token, that he would remove 
my pain. [also reasoned with him thus, that 1 
was alone, like a pelican in the wilderness, or a 
sparrow on a house-top. The Lord still com- 
manded me to go, shewing that he would provide 
an helpmeet forme. And when I had mide a 
covenant with the Lord to go, immediately my 
pain was removed, and I had peace and quietness 
of mind and spirit. I arose next morning and 
went to my work; and when those tender 
Friends, that had a regard for me in my sick- 
ness, came to see me that morning, I was gone 
to work; which was to their admiration. 

(To be continued.) 
9s 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The obstacle in the way of a general interest 
in the education movement, and a cordial and 
extensive support thereof, appears to be the of- 
fensive clause in the adopted constitution. The 
property qualification or representation, is a new 
feature in the management of Friends’ concerns, 
and is looked upon with distrust and sorrow by 
many cf the best friends of the movement, as 
a departure from the primitive and beautiful 
government of love, condescension, and the 
power of truth, which have ever been the 
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guiding, and deciding influences in the direc- 
tion of our affairs. 

This feeling amounts with some to a convic- 
tion of duty, that it is right for them to oppose 
the objectionable clause. 

When this feature is removed, and it ought 
to be done at once, additional laborers in the 
cause will present themselves, the work will 
progress more rapidly, and what is of vital im- 
portance, it will go on in the unity. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

5th mo. 15th, 1863. 


From Janney’s Life of Penn. 
EARLY HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded from page 165.) 

“24. The justice they have is pecuniary. In 
case of any wrong or evil fact, be it murder it- 
self, they atone by feasts and presents of their 
wampum, which is proportioned to the quality 
of the offence or person injured, or of the sex 
they are of. For, in case they kill a woman, 
they pay double; and the reason they render 
is ‘ that she breedeth children, which men can- 
not do.’ Ittis rare that they fall out if sober; 
and if drunk they forgive, saying, ‘It was the 
drink, and not the man, that abused them.’ 

“25. We have agreed, that in all differences 
between us, six of each side shall end the mat- 
ter. Do not abuse them, but let them have just- 
ice, and you win them. The worst is, that they 
are the worse for the Christians, who have pro- 
pagated their vices, and yielded them tradition 
for ill and not for good things. But as low an 
ebb as these people are at, and as inglorious as 
their own condition looks, the Christians have 
not outlived their sight with all their preten- 
sions to an higher manifestation. What good 
then might nota good people graft, where there 
is so distinct a knowledge left between good and 
evil? I beseech God to incline the hearts of 
all that come into these parts to outlive the 
knowledge of the natives by a fixt obedience to 
their greater knowledge of the will of God ; for 
it were miserable indeed for us to fall under the 
just censure of the poor Indian conscience, 
while we make profession of things so far trans- 
cending. 

“26. For their original, I am ready to be- 
lieve them of the Jewish race, I mean of the 
stock of the ten tribes, and that for the follow- 
ing reasons: first, they were to go to a land not 
planted nor known, which to be sure Asia and 
Africa were, if not Europe; and He who in- 
tended that extraordinary judgment upon them 
might make the passage not uneasy to them, as 
it is not impossible in itself from the eastern- 
most parts of Asia to the westernmost of 
America.* In the next place, I find them of 


* This bold conjecture, though thought ridiculous 
at the time, has since been verified by the discoveries 
of Captain Cook and later navigators. 


the like countenance, and their children of so 
lively resemblance, that a man would think 
himself in Duke’s Place or Berry-strect, in 
London, when he seeth them. But this is not 
all: they agree in rites ; they reckon by moons ; 
they offer their first fruits ; they have a kind of 
feast of tabernacles ; they are said to lay their 
altar upon twelve stones; their mourning a 
year; customs of women; with many other 
things that do not now occur. So much for 
the natives. Next, the old planters will be 
considered in this*relation, before I come to our 
colony and the concerns of it 

“27. The first planters in these parts were 
the Dutch, and soon after them the Swedes and 
Finns. The Dutch applied themselves to traffic, 
the Swedes and Finns to husbandry. There 
were some disputes between them for some 
years; the Dutch looking upon them as in- 
truders upon their purchase and possession, 
which was finally ended in the surrender made 
by John Rizeing, the Swedish Governor, to 
Peter Styresant, Governor for the States of 
Holland, anno 1655. 

“28. The Dutch inhabit mostly those parts 
of the province that lie upon or near the Bay, 
and the Swedes the Freshes of the river Dela- 
ware. There is no need of giving any de- 
scription of them, who are better known there 
than here; but they are a plain, strong, indus- 
trious people, yet have onde no great progress 
in culture, or propagation of fruit-trees ; as if 
they desired rather to have enough than plenty 
or traffic. But I presume the Indians made 
them the more careless by furnishing them with 
the means of profit, to wit, skins and furs for 
rum and such strong liquors. They kindly re- 
ceived me as well as the English, who were few 
before the people concerned with me came among 
them. I must needs commend their respect to 
authority, and kind behaviour to the English. 
They do not degenerate from the old friendship 
between both kingdoms. As they are people 
proper and strong of body, so they have fine 
children, and almost every house full: rare to 
find one of them without three or four boys and 
as many girls; some six, seven, and eight sons. 
And I must do them that right, I see few young 
men more sober and laborious. 

“29. The Dutch have a meeting-place for 
religious worship at Newcastle ; and the Swedes 
three ; one at Christina, one at Tenecum, and 
one at Wicoco, within half a mile of this town. 

“30. There rests that I speak of the condi- 
tion we are in, and what settlement we have 
made ; in which I will be as short as I can ; for 
I fear, and not without reason, that I have tried 
your patience with this long story. The coun- 
try lieth bounded on the east by the River and 
Bay of Delaware and Eastern Sea. It hath the 
advantage of many creeks, or rivers rather, that 


jrun into the main river or bay, some navigable 
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for great ships, some for small craft. Those of 
most eminency are Christina, Brandywine, Skil- 

t, and Sculkil, any one of which has room to 
ay up the royal navy of England, there being 
from four to eight fathoms water. 

“31. The lesser creeks or rivers, yet conve- 
nient for sloops and ketches of good burthen, 
are Lewis, Mespillion, Cedar, Dover, Cranbrook, 
Feversham, and Georges below; and Chiches- 
ter, Chester, Toacawny, Pammapecka, Port- 
quessin, Neshimenck, and Pennberry in the 
Freshes: many lesser, that admit boats and 
shallops. Our people are mostly settled upon 
the upper rivers, which are pleasant and sweet, 
and generally bounded with good land. The 
planted part of the province and territories is 
cast into six counties: Philadelphia, Bucking- 
ham, Chester, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, 
containing about four thousand souls. Two 
General Assemblies have been held, and with 
such concord and dispatch that they sat but 
three weeks, and at least seventy laws were 
passed without one dissent in any material 
thing. But of this more hereafter, being yet 
raw and new in our gear. However, I cannot 
forget their singular respect to me in this in- 
fancy of things, who, by their own private ex- 
penses, so early considered mine for the public, 
as to present me with an impost upon certain 


goods imported and exported, which, after my 
acknowledgment of their affection, I did as 
freely remit to the province and the traders to 


it. And for the well-government of the said 
counties, courts of justice are established in 
every county, with proper officers, as justices, 
sheriffs, clerks, constables; which courts are 
held every two months. But, to prevent law- 
suits, there are three peace-makers chosen by 
every county court, in the nature of common 
arbitrators, to hear and end differences between 
man and man. And spring and fall there is an 
orphans’ court in each county, to inspect and 
regulate the affairs of orphans and widows. 
“32. Philadelphia: the expectation of those 
who are concerned in this province is at last 
laid out, to the great content of those here who 
are any way interested therein. The situation 
is a neck of land, and lieth between two navi- 
gable rivers, Delaware and Sculkill, whereby it 
hath two fronts upon the water, each a mile, and 
two from river to river. Delaware is a glorious 
river; but the Sculkill, being an hundred miles 
boatable above the Falls, and its course north- 
east towards the fountain of Susquehannah 
(that tends to the heart of the province, and 
both sides our own), it is like to be a great part 
of the settlement of this age. I say little of the 
town itself, because a platform will be shown 
you by my agent, in which those who are pur- 
chasers of me will find their names and inter- 
ests. But this I will say, for the good provi- 
dence of God, that of all the many places I have 
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seen in the world, I remember not one better 
seated ; so that it seems to me to have been ap- 
pointed for a town, whether we regard the 
rivers, or the conveniency of the coves, docks, 
and springs, the loftiness and soundness of the 
land, and the air, held by the people of those 
parts to be very good. It is advanced within 
less than a year, to about fourscore houses and 
cottages, such as they are, where merchants and 
handicrafts are following their vocations as fast 
as they can; while the countrymen are close at 
their farms. Some of them got a little winter 
corn in the ground last season ; and the general- 
ity have had a handsome summer-crop, and are 
preparing for their winter corn. They.reaped 
their barley this year, in the month called May, 
the wheat in the month following ; so that there 
is time in these parts for another crop of divers 
things before the winter season. We are daily 
in hopes of shipping to add to our number ; for, 
blessed be God! here is both room and accom- 
modation for them : the stories of our necessity 
being either the fear of our friends, or the 
scarecrows of our enemies; for the greatest 
hardship we have suffered hath been salt meat, 
which, by fowl in winter and fish in summer, 
together. with some poultry, lamb, mutton, veal, 
and plenty of venison, the best part of the year, 
hath been made very passable. I bless God I 
am fully satisfied with the country and enter- 
tainment I got in it; for I find that particular 
content, which hath always attended me, where 
God in his providence hath made it my place 
and service to reside. You cannot imagine my 
station can be at present free of more than or- 
dinary business; and, as such, I may say it is 
a troublesome work. But the method things 
are putting in will facilitate the charge, and 
give an easier motion to the administration of 
affairs. However, as it is some men’s duty to 
plough, some to sow, some to water, and some 
to reap, so it is the wisdom as well as the duty 
of a man to yield to the mind of providence, 
and cheerfully as well as carefully embrace and 
follow the guidance of it. 

“33. For your particular concern I might 
entirely refer you to the letters of the Presi- 
dent of the Society; but this I will venture to 
say, your provincial settlement, both within and 
without the town, for situation and soil, are 
without exception. Your city lot is a whole 
street, and one side of a street, from river to 
river, containing near one hundred aeres not 
easily valued; which is, besides your four hun- 
dred acres in the city-liberties, part of your 
twenty thousand acres in the country. Your 
tannery hath plenty of bark. The saw-mill for 
timber and the place of the glass-house are so 
conveniently posted for water-carriage, the city- 
lot for a dock, and the whalery for a sound and 
fruitful bank, and the town Lewis by it to help 
your people, that by God’s blessing the affairs 
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of the society will naturally grow in their 
reputation and profit. I am sure I have not 
turned my back upon any offer that tended to 
its prosperity ; and though I am ill at projects, 
I have sometimes put in for a share with her 
officers to countenance and advance her inter- 
est. You are already informed what is fit for 
you further to do. Whatsoever tends to the 
promotion of wine and to the manufacture of 
linen in these parts, I cannot but wish you to 
promote ; and the French people are most likely 
in both respects to answer that design. To that 
end I would advise you to send for some thous- 
ands of plants out of France, with some able 
vinerons, and people of the other vocation. But 
because I believe you have been entertained 
with this and some other profitable subjects by 
your President, Nicholas Moore, I shall add no 
more, but to assure you that I am heartily in- 
clined to advance your just interest, and that 
you will always find me your kind and cordial 
friend, “ WILLIAM PENN.* 


“ Phila., 16th of 6th mo. (August), 1683.” 


VARIETY OF MENTAL TASTES. 


Let us not value ourselves upon being on this 
or that side of the severing line, especially in 
externals or emall matters. Though I cannot 
sincerely be of this or that way, but I must 
think myself in the right and others in the 
wrong that differ from me, yet I ought to con- 
sider this is but a small minute thing—a point 
compared with the vast orb of knowables, and 
of things needful and that ought to be known. 
Nor let us wonder that we differ, or feel that a 
wrong is done us, if our judgment be not made 
the standard and measure to another man’s. 
How secret and latent are the little springs that 
move our own mind this way or that ; and what 
bars (which perhaps he discerns not himself) 
may obstruct and shut up toward us another 
man’s. How difficult it is to speak even to 
another man’s understanding. Speech is too 
penurious, not expressive enough. Nature and 
our present state have in some respects left us 
open to God only, and made us inaccessible to 
one another. Why then should it be strange 
to me that I cannot convey my thought into 
another’s mind ? 

Moreover, there is, besides understanding 
and judgment, and diverse from that heavenly 
gift which in the Scriptures is called grace, 
such a thing as gust and relish belonging to 
the mind of man, and this is as unaccountable 
and as various as the relishes and disgusts of 
sense, 

It can neither be universally said it is a bet- 
ter judgment or more grace that determines 
men the one way or the other; but somewhat 


Proud’s Hist. Pa., i., 264. 


in the temper of their minds distinct from 
both, a mental taste, the acts whereof are 
relishing or disrelishing, liking or disliking; 
and this hath no more of mystery in it than 
that there is such a thing in our natures, as 
complacency or displacency as to the objects of 
the mind. 

And it is in vain to say, who shall be judge? 
for every man will at length judge of his own 
notions for himself, and cannot help it: for no 
man’s judgment (or relish of things which in- 
fluence his judgment, though he know it not) is 
at the command of his will, and much less of 
another man’s.—John Howe. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


In response to an invitation to the friends 
of the contemplated Boarding School, to com- 
municate, through the columns of the “ Intelli- 
gevcer,” their sentiments upon the comparative 
fitness of the city and country for the location 
of said Institution, the following thoughts are 
submitted for the consideration of those in- 
terested. 

Assuming that the plans of the projectors of 
the school, comprehend such a rational scheme 
of education as will embrace the proper train- 
ing of the physical and moral, as well as the in- 
tellectual faculties of its pupils, and likewise, 
such a system of management as will, besides 
investing it with the character of a home, in- 
sure the greatest amount of good with the least 
expenditure of means, it is clear that the loca- 
tion which offers the greatest number of helps 
and the fewest hindrances to the attainment of 
these important ends, is the one to be sought. 
In the opinion of the writer, who is not without 
experience in the conduct of educational estab- 
lishments for both sexes, such a one is most 
likely to be found in some rural district, not 
very remote from a city, and of convenient ac- 
cess to the same by railroad. 

But, in order to a better enforcement of the 
opinion just expressed in general terms, let us 
briefly advert to some of the leading particulars 
upon which it is based: 

1. Larger premises than can be procured 
within the confines of a city for any practicable 
sum of money, if at all, are highly essential, 
not only for the purpose of providing ample ex- 
ercise grounds for the students, but likewise for 
the proper accommodation of the requisite 
buildings; for these, instead of being one 
towering structure, mounting some five or six 
stories in height, as must be the case in the city 
where ground room is scarce, should be several 
in number, and detached from each other, in 
order to properly subserve the purposes of the 
different departments of the Institution. 

They should also be comparatively low as to 
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the number, not the height, of their stories, for 
convenience of use and care, as well as safety to 
the inmates in case of accidental conflagration ; 
to which fearful casualty, school edifices are 
notoriously more liable than almost any others. 

2. While from ten to twenty acres would 
answer very well as a mere building site, it 
would be desirable to have a good sized farm 
connected with the school. This, properly 
managed, would furnish purer and fresher, and 
therefore more healthful articles of diet than 
ean generally be purchased in the city markets, 
and that at a greatly reduced cost ; which latter 
circumstance would tend towards cheapening 
the price of boarding, and thereby enable 
many persons to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of the school, who would be unable to pay 
city prices. : 

3. There will always be found, a class of 
worthy young men, ambitious to acquire an 
education and yet unable to pay for the same, 
who, when opportunity offers, are willing to de- 
vote to useful labor, a sufficient portion of their 
time, to compensate for their boarding and 
tuition. 

The possession of a farm as an adjunct to the 
school, would enable such to educate themselves 
in an honorable, independent way, without the 
humiliation which is inseparable from a gratui- 
tous support; while their labor would, at the 
same time, be made available to the Institution 
at a merely nominal cost. 

4. If we are to have a first-class Institution, 
as appears to be the design, the time will proba- 
bly come when its directors, like those of many 
other modern Colleges, will desire to engraft 
upon the course of instruction, a department of 
scientific agriculture. 

The possession of a good farm, would enable 
them to do this. 

5. Whether with or without a farm, ample 
grounds for gardening should be provided, 
which might be so laid out as to afford each of 
the older pupils an opportunity to exercise his 
or her taste and skill, during a small portion of 
the day, ia one of the most useful and interest- 
ing of the practical arts. A strong incentive 
to rational amusement and healthful exercise in 
the open air, would also be offered by this pro- 
vision. As adjuncts to the garden, which should 
in part be devoted to the culture of flowerin 
plants and shrubs, as well as rare fruits a 
vegetables, there might be provided, commo- 
dious conservatories, propagating-houses, &e., 
the whole forming a valuable auxiliary to the 
agricultural department, as well as a means of 
exemplifying the principles of botany, vegeta- 
ble physiology, and other kindred natural sci- 
ences. 


To the female students in particular, these 
means of practical instruction and exaltation 
of taste for the beauties of Nature, would be in- 
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valuable; for upon them must devolve, in a 
great measure, the task of beautifying their fu- 
ture homes. 

Who will say, that the mental and physical 
discipline derived from the course of training 
here indicated, and which would be imptactica- 
ble in a city location, would not go very far 
towards preventing a resort to those trifling and 
senseless amusements which so often tempt 
the young to a dissipation of their time and en- 
ergies? 

6. Though the gas and water privileges of a 
city are highly desirable, substitutes for them 
may be readily supplied, through the use of 
modern appliances for these purposes, and at 
such a trifling additional cost as would be far 
outweighed by the difference in taxation upon 
country and city property. 

7. Upon the superior advantages offered by the 
country for physical education, little more need 
be said than is indicated in the preceding yara- 
graphs; for they will readily present themselves 
to the mind of the intelligent reader. Any 
drawbacks which may be experienced, during 
and immediately after stormy weather, can be 
readily compensated for by appropriate covered 
enclosures for gymnastic and calisthenic exer- 
cises. 

8. As tothe moral and esthetic influences 
of the country, where Nature is the presiding 
genius over the habitudes of man and the sur- 
roundings of his earthly home, viewed in com- 
parison with the warping influences of a city 
life, with its artificial surroundings, none need 
be told that the former are pre-eminently the 
more consonant with the principles, habits 
and tastes, which have ever formed the distin- 
guishing feature of the Society of Friends. 
Youth is the spring time of life; and, as are 
the seeds then sown in the garden of the heart, 
so will be the harvest in the autumn of exist- 
ence. 

9. In appropriate facilities for the training of 
the intellectual faculties, there is probably little 
difference between the city and the country ; 
bat in the former, there will certainly be found 
much more to distract the attention of students 
than in the latter. 

10. Itis patent toall who have possessed favora- 
ble opportunities for observation in these mat- 
ters, that the social influences which pervade 
a country boarding school or college, are far 
more homelike than those which are found to 
exist in their city competitors. 

11. Finally, in the matter of patronage, by 
no means an unimportant consideration, the 
country location clearly has the advantage of 
the city one; for it will undoubtedly be found, 
as a general rule, that while citizens, in send- 
jing their children away from home for educa- 
tion, greatly prefer to place them in country 
schools where they will be free from the tempte- 
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tions of a city life, residents of the country are 
decidedly averse to letting their children remain 
for any considerable length of time in the city, 
under influences so different from those which 
surround them at home. 

Many other reasons for the writer’s preference 
for a country location mizht be here adduced ; 
but the necessity for brevity in such a commu- 
nication, compels their omission here. 

W. H.C. 

Indianapolis, Fifth month 18, 1863. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 30, — 


WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING. 


At aYearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, by adjournments from the 
11th of 5th mo., to the 15th of the same (in- 
clusive) 1863. 

On 2d day, reports were received from all the 
constituent Quarterly Meetings, and minutes 
read for Friends in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings. 

Epistles from our sisters, at their Yearly 
Meetings of New York, Genesee, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Baltimore, were received and read. 

The representatives reported the name of 
Mary S. Lippincott for Clerk, and Mary H. 
Child for Assistant Clerk, for the ensuing year. 
The meeting uniting therewith, they were ac- 
cordingly appointed. 

A report from the Standing Committee on 
Education and Libraries was read, and much 
unity was expressed with their labors. The 
committee was continued, and encouraged to 
persevere. 


Report of the Committee on Education and Li- 
braries, to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Women Friends. 


We last year reported no funds on hand. 
During the week of the Yearly Meeting, $47.50 
were handed in, and with this sum we com- 
menced anew. 

During the summer and fall months, our 
funds were increased by $9.44 from Middleton 
Monthly Meeting, $7.00 from Wilmington 
Friends, and $9.50 Individual Subscriptions, 
which sums, added to the $47.50 on hand, were 
expended in the tuition of a young woman, who 
wished to qualify herself for teaching. There 
being a small deficiency, a few dollars were do- 


nated especially for that purpose, by one of the 
committee. 












Our treasury was then again empty, but 
during the past winter we received from 


Makefield Monthly Meeting, . . $9 00 
Solebury, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 6 25 
Wrightstown 2 00 
Attleborough, . ‘ : . -« 235 
Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, . . 15 50 
Individual Friends, . . + + 7 00 

Total, $42 10 
Expended for Books, 20 85 


—_— 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury of . $21 25 


We have received official information of the 
appointment, in three Monthly Meetings, of 
committees to correspond with us, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the last Yearly 
Méeting. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

JANE JOHNSON, 
Epitn W. ATLEE. 


Philada., 4th Month, 28th, 1863. 


An evidence was furnished, by the exercises 
on the subject, that our interest is not lessened 
in the importance of a religiously guarded edu- 
cation for our children ; and desires were ex- 
pressed that influences at home and at schools, 
may be exerted to shield them at a tender age 
from the many temptations by which they are 
surrounded, and to which they are exposed at 
public and other schools, not under the care of 
Friends. 

On 3d day morning, the consideration of the 
State of Society was entered upon, and con- 
tinued to engage the attention of the meeting 
fill 4th day afternoon. The reading and an- 
swering of the queries elicited much exercise, 
on the important subjects of which they treat. 

The acknowledgment of the prevalence of 
love and unity among our members, is cause of 
thankfulness and encouragement, and the desire 
was expressed, that under their influence we 
shall in future be constrained to make greater 
sacrifices to meet together for social worship. 

It may often appear difficult for those who 
have young families, to separate themselves 
from their household duties and assemble with 
their friends in our mid-week meetings, but if 
we are willing to leave our domestic cares and 
employments, and gather with the few who meet 
on these occasions, our spiritual strength may 
be renewed, and our love for and interest in 
each other increased, for as “Iron sharpeneth 
iron, soa man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.” 

Those to whom a gift in the ministry is en- 
trusted, were admonished to dwell so near the 
Fountain whence cometh wisdom, that they may 
impart only that living water which will refresh 
the soul. 

Overseers and other concerned friends were 
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advised to visit in love those who are remiss in 
attending religious meetings; we believe a word 
of counsel and encouragement would do more 
to gather than censure or reproof. 

We were reminded of the concern of Friends 
formerly, for the welfare of each other, as mani- 
fested by the frequent performance of family 
visits. ‘The beneficial effects of such labors 
were often apparent, and a living concern was 
expressed for the encouragement of those who 
may feel a call to such services. 

Evidence was furnished of an increasing con- 
cern, that our young people should become con- 
versant with the Scriptures, and mothers were 
affectionately advised to seek frequent opportu- 
nities of retirement with their children, that, 
peradventure, in such seasons the arisings of 
Divine life may be witnessed, and habits of 
quietinduced, which will lead the youthful mind 
to the contemplation of subjects affecting our 
highest interests. 

Much solicitude was expressed that our 
members who need encouragement and aid may 
be assisted in business. The dignity of labor 
was impressively enforced, and mothers were 
urged to do what they could to train up their chil- 
dren in habits of industry and activity. The nu- 
merous avenues now opening for the employ- 
ment of women, afford an extended field for the 
exercise of all our powers, and we were encou- 
raged to avail ourselves of these increased op- 
portunities for usefulness and self dependence. 

Affectionate appeals were made, that we may 
become a more simple and self-denying people. 
Young mothers, and the precious youth, were 
called upon to restrain their indulgences and 
retrench their expenses, as a means of easing 
the pecuniary responsibilities of fathers and 
husbands, and the view was encouraged, that by 
laying aside their outward adornings, their pre- 
cious minds may be more easily moulded in 
accordance with the Divine will. 

We were encouraged te devote our means to 
noble and useful purposes, rather than in self- 
indulgence and extravagance. Our young mem- 
bers were reminded of the influence they might 
exert in discouraging the intoxicating draught 
at their social entertainments, and that even as 
regards the indulgence in tobacco, they may do 
much toward preventing their young friends 
and brothers from acquiring a fondness for its 
use. 
We have been feelingly exhorted to greater 
faithfulness in the fulfilment of our various 
duties, and to obedience in all things, that 
greater consistency may appear in our livesand 
conversation, and that by example, as well as 
precept, we may invite those around us to keep 
the eye single to the Light of Truth. As we 
dwell in the Light, we shall be preserved from 
4 warlike spirit, from jealousy and strife, cruelty 
and oppression; also from pride and vanity. 


Our young sisters were cautioned to refrain 
from an indulgence in instrumental music, and 
such other gratifications as have a tendency to 
divert the mind from profitable pursuits, and 
are a waste of time and talent, which should be 
devoted to things of higher import. 

Much interest has been felt that we should 
be more alive to the vital importance of the 
faithful maintenance of the Christian testimo- 
nies embraced in the sixth query. We have 
been affectionately urged to examine the foun- 
dation on which these testimonies are based, 
especially that against war. We believe this 
examination would cause us to see the incon- 
sistency of manifesting so great an interest in 
the military movements of the day. 

The concern that has been revived from year 
to year, is not lessened, that schools under the 
care of Monthly and Preparative Meetings, may 
claim our continued attention to have them con- 
ducted, as near as may be, in accordance with 
the requirements of discipline. It is in these 
that our children receive their first school train- 
ing; and we feel the importance of a religious- 
ly guarded care at that tender age, when im- 
pressions are made upon the mind, which re- 
main during life. 

Monthly Meetings are requested to continue 
their committees, to correspond with the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education and Libra- 
ries, a8 occasion requires. 


Fourteenth of the month, and fifth of the 


week, afternoon. 


The joint committee set apart for that pur- 
pose, produced an epistle to the members of 
our Yearly Meeting, which was read and united 
with, and the Clerk directed to sign it on be- 
half of the meeting. 

The subject of the appropriation of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Fund was before the meeting. 
The discipline on the subject was read, from 
which it appears that Yearly Meetings’ Com- 
mittees are authorized to draw on this fund for 
such portion of it as is necessary to carry out 
the objects of their appointment. 

Quarterly Meetings are requested to forward 
one-half of their usual quotas the ensuing year. 

A portion of the Minutes of the Representa- 
tive Committee was read. 

The deportment of our young sisters during 
the different sittings of this meeting has evi- 
denced their deep interest in the various sub- 
jects which have claimed our attention, and 
those who feel that the ark of the testimony 
must ere long rest on them, have been en- 
couraged. 

We had an acceptable visit from our friend 
Darlington Hoopes. 

Taken from the Minutes. 

Mary S8. Lippincott, 
Clerk. 
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Diep, on the 26th of 4th mo., 1863, E.izapeTa 
Winson Eves, wife of Chandler Eves, of Millville, 
Col, Co., Pa.,and daughter of John Wilson, of Valley 
Township, Montour Co., Pa. 

Her relatives and friends feel they have no real 
cause to mourn her early death, inasmuch as they 
have the rich consolation, that all is well with her. 
Her illness was painful and protracted, yet she bore 
it with great fortitude and resignation. On several 
occasions she desired that some one should read to 
her. The“ Sermon on the Mount” and the 90th and 


9lst Psalms were among her selections. She would 
often say, 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


On ist day morning two weeks previous to her 
death, she seemed to be dying, bade her friends fare- 
well, speaking words of encouragement and advice 
to some, and entreated her dear husband not to 
mourn for her; after which she appeared engaged in 
prayer, audibly expressing the desire that her 
Heavenly Father would take her home; adding, 
“Oh! Lord, not my will, but Thine be done.” She 


again revived a little, but grew weaker and weaker 
uatil life became extinct. 


—___-~er- 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


In addition to the information furnished in our 


last number, we publish from the Men’s Extracts 
the following :— 


Answer to the Second Annual Query. 


There have been forty-four schools under the 
care of Friends during the past year, twenty- 
seven of which are taught by members. Five 
of the Quarterly Meetings report there are one 
thousand five hundred and sixty-six pupils in 
attendance within their limits, five hundred and 
seven of whom are members. The pupils of 
thirty-one of these schools are reported as attend- 
ing mid-week meetings with their teachers. Of 
the remaining schools the number of scholars is 
not reported, nor is information given as to their 
attendance of mid-week meetings. 

Some of the Quarterly Meetings having omit- 
ted to give specific information as to the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance in the schools under 
the care of Friends ; it is requested that they, in 
future, give definite information as to the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance, the number that are 
members, and whether they attend mid-week 
meetings. 

The following Minute, comprising some of the 
— of this meeting, was read and united 
with: 

While we have to acknowledge deficiencies 
in the support of the testimonies embraced in 
the Queries which have claimed our consider- 
ation, encouraging evidence has been afforded 
that there is a large and increasing body of 
Friends who are rightly concerned for the relig- 
ious welfare of all the members. 
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As the various testimonies were presented, 
many brethren were favored to give expression 
to the exercise. 


Our religious meetings are an appointed means 
for the promotion of our spiritual progress, and 
although we should worship the Father of spir- 
its at other times, and in all places, yet there is 
a peculiar fitness in assembling ourselves for 
public worship, and a blessing is promised to 
those who meet together in tke name of Christ, 
to wait for the influence of his baptizing power. 


The interesting account, given by the Evan- 
gelists, of the woman afflicted with disease, who 
had faith that if she could but touch the hem of 
the garment, she would be healed of her malady, 
was impressively presented. If, when we assem- 
ble, we can be favored to draw near in faith and 
humility to the manifestation of the Son of God 
in the soul, we shall at times experience the 
comforting evidence of his presence, with the 
assurance that our spiritual maladies will be 
healed. 

We should ever remember the declaration of 
our Divine Master, “My Father’s house is a 
house of prayer,” and we should never cease to 
pray. Although our meetings may be very 
small, and silent, as we seek after this introver- 
sion of mind, we shall be instructed, and know 
our spiritual strength to be renewed. 


It is encouraging that, notwithstanding the 
calamity of war, which is now desolating our 
land, there is a general prevalence of love and 
unity among Friends, and earnest desires were 
felt that it might yet more increase. 

During the exercises of the meeting, the 
hearts of many were drawn in affectionate solici- 
tude towards the younger portion of our mem- 
bers, some of whom are peculiarly liable to the 
trials and temptations of the present day. They 
were reminded that Friends at various periods 
of their history have been subjected to, suffering 
on account of the testimonies which have been 
committed to them, and that it was probable this 
would again be the case, but as they seek to 
come under the influence of that Divine power 
which has sustained the faithful in every age, 
they will experience the blessing of preserva- 
tion in future trials to which they may be sub- 
jected. The Church of Christ was intended to 
be as a city set upon a hill—to bear testimony 
to the spirituality of the gospel dispensation, 
and to the peaceable nature of Christ’s kingdom. 
This is more important to mankind, and to us 
individually, than any temporal blessing, for 
though we have had the benefit of an excellent 
civil government, and its preservation is of 
great value, yet the maintenance of the princi- 
ples of Christianity is far more important. 

We believe our Society was raised up to bear 
this testimony, and that it is our duty, without 
entering into condemnation of others, to be 
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faithful to our mission. 
cepts of our blessed Lord and Lawgiver, as 
recorded in the New Testament, were affection- 
ately urged upon the consideration of our dear 
young men as connected with the gospel testi- 


The example and pre- 


mony to peace. The corrupting influence of 
pernicious conversation and unprofitable com- 
pany was also forcibly presented to the youth. 
An indulgence in these unfits the mind for seri- 
ous contemplation, and sullies the purity of 
thought and action so essential to a religious life, 
and may so impress images of impurity, as 
seriously to affect in later years the aspirations 
of the soul after good. 


In the treatment of offenders that beautiful 
parable of the lost sheep was brought impres- 
sively to our remembrance, as illustrating the 
mercy and long-suffering of our Heavenly Father 
in bearing with our infirmities, accompanied by 
the exhortation that we may seek to reclaim and 
restore those who have wandered from the fold. 


_ For the information of Friends, the follow- 
ing is extracted from the Minutes of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Suffer- 
ings. 


The number of the following descriptions belonging to the 


— Meeting and Half-Year's Meeting, is as fol- 
ows : 
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The number of Minors amongst Friends, within the limits 
of the same Quarterly and Half-Year’s Meeting, where 
one parent is a member and the said Minors are not 
members, is as follows: 
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The following has been sent to us, with a request 
that it be published : 


SEEDS FROM THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


All our friends may not be aware that the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture sends seed to those who 
write to him and request them. They should write 
their names plain, with Post Office, County and 
State, and address their letter to Isaac Newron, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
N. B.—All correspondence free of postage. 


———___ --~<—e- - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


* B.” objects to a city locality for the pro- 
posed boarding school, and gives his reasons 
therefor. I propose briefly to examine his ar- 
guments. 

Ist. “‘ The exposure of the pupils to the eor- 
rupting tendencies of metropolitan temptations, 
when absent from the protection of pure home 
influences.” Why the pupils would be less 
under the ‘‘ protection of pure hothe influences” 
in the city than in the country we cannot 
imagine. The discipline of the school should 
be so complete that the students would be 
looked after out of school as well asin. If the 
Friends having vharge of the interests of the 
children committed to their care in this estab- 
lishment, consider that their duties will be con- 
fined to keeping the pupils in order during 
school hours, trusting to the absence of tempta- 
tion out of school, for their good behaviour, 
then the Institution, will in my view fail in its 
highest purpose. 
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2d. This school is intended for well children, 
not for sick ones; therefore the consideration 
of the most desirable location for a hospital does 
not seem to me, to be important at this time. 
In 1814 or 15, an epidemic prevailed in 
Friends’ Boarding School at Nine Partners, in 
New York State, to an alarming extent ; many 
promising young men were taken off by it, and 
the school was broken up for a season. Upon 
one occasion, some years ago, the school then 
kept by our esteemed friend Joseph Foulke, 
lately deceased, was closed for a time, in con- 
sequence of the typhoid fever raging therein. 
In such instances, the absence of experienced 
and skilful physicians is severely felt. 

8. While our children are within doors, all 
would prefer their being “ within brick walls” 
to any other, as they are generally admitted to 
be warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
The “street promenade” is certainly better 
than “no promenade,” and we want the school 
located where the facilities for exercise out of 
doors all of the time, are the most perfect. Taking 
into consideration the snow and ice in winter, 
and the mud of the spring and fall, I think 
there can hardly be a question as to the superi- 
ority of the city during seven or eight months 
of the year. During the excessive heat of the 
summer the children ought not to study, and 
the school would probably then be vacated. . 

4. I know nothing about the reasons which 
induced the country contractors to underbid the 
city ones, in the estimates for building the 
Training school at Media. I only know that 
my experience has been that the same buildings 
can be erected much cheaper in the city than 
in the country, and I have facts to prove it when 
necessary. 

5. I do not believe with “ B.” that a city lo- 
cation, ‘‘ would be in such direct antagonism to 
the premises upon which a wide spread interest 
has been elicited in this concern, that very 
many deeming their just expectations defeated, 
would fail to sustain it by confiding their sons 
and daughters to its care.” On the contrary, 
I believe, that the almost universal desire of 
young men, who are brought up in the country, 
to “ seek their fortunes” in the city at an early 
age, makes a preliminary training in the city, 
under the care of concerned and judicious 
Friends, almost a necessary feature in their 
education. 

In conclusion, as “ B.” admits the greater 
ease of access of the city, and does not deny the 
greater ecoromy of management if located 
therein, I will not pursue the subject further 
at this time, except to call attention to the fact, 
that the vital importance in a sanitary point of 
view of an unfailing supply of pure water, de- 
livered in all the rooms of the building, and 
which I claim is, of itself, all things else being 
equal, sufficient to turn the scale in favor of a 
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city locality, has been entirely left out of sight 
by him. Z. 
New York, 5th mo., 1863. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Mean of week 73°5. 
Same time last year 71-26. 
Difference of extremes 41. 
Same last year 31. 


A Statement of the quantity of Rain which fell in each 
month during the years 1861, 1862, and up to 5th month 


15th, 1863. 

1861. 1862. 1863. 
5-25 in.| 5.25 in.) 5-625 in. 
2-06 “| 4-75 “| 6-125 « 
3-92 «| 4.25-«| 6-625 « 
3:70 “ 4-50 “c 8-75 “c 
6-44 “| 2-375 “| 5.00to 15th inst. 
8-88 “| 7-25 
2-56 « 
3-25 « 
4-40 « 
4-25 « 
5-00 « 
2-50 « 
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Ist mo. 
2d mo. 
3d mo. 
4th mo. 
5th mo. 
6th mo. 
7th mo. 
8th mo. 
9th mo. 
10th mo. 
11th mo. 
12th mo. 


o 
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¢ 132-125 in. 
“ 
0 “c 
25 « 
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w 
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wanwensr 
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1) 


47-21 in./48 in. 

48 inches equal to 30 gallons on each square 
foot, 1,306,800 gallons on every square acre of 
surface, and equal to 43,560 barrels. And for 
1863, up to the 15th inst., 20 gallons on every 
square foot, 871,200 gallons on every square 
acre of surface, and equal 29,040 barrels ; and 
for every 100 acres the enormous amount of 
2,904,000 barrels since the 1st of Ist mo., 1863. 

Homer Eacuaus. 
par It will be seen by the above statement 
that two-thirds of the quantity of rain has fallen 
that fell in the two preceding years, in one-third 
of the present year. H. E. 
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‘’ BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART.” 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


They who have kept their spirits’ virgin whiteness 
Undimmed by folly and unstaiaed by sin, 
And made their foreheads radiant with the brightness 
Of the pure truth whose temple is withian— 
They shall see God. 


Freed from the thrall of every sinful passion, 
Around their pathway beams celestial light ; 
They drink with joy the waters of salvation, 
And in His love whose love is infinite, 
They shall see God. 


Though clouds may darken into storms around them, 
The Promise pours through all its steady ray ; 
Nor hate can daunt, nor obloquy confound them, 
Nor earth’s temptations lure them from the way 
That leads to God. 


They shall see God! Oh! glorious fruition 
Of all their hopes and longings here below, 
They shall see God in beatific vision, 
And evermore into his likeness grow— 
Children of God ! 


So when the measure of their faith is meted, 
And angels beckon from the courts on high— 
FiHed with all grace, the work divine completed, 
They shall put on their immortality, 
And dwell with God. 


—Christian Inquirer. 


————_<6-—_—_ 


LIFE’S ANSWER. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I know not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best, or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine ; 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail, 
I have on board; 

Above the raving of the gale, 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite— 
I shall not fall. 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land, safe to the land— 
The end is this ; 

And then with Him go hand in hand, 
Far iato bliss. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. ' 
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From the Scientific American. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The following condensed extracts are from a 
lecture lately delivered by Professor Frankland, 
F. R.S., before the Royal Institution, London : 

“The electric light is produced by the inter- 
ruption of an electric current flowing through 
good conductors. By this interruption the cur- 
rent is made to leap across a space provided for 
its passage in order to make its circuit. The 
limits of this space, in what we ordinarily term 
the electric light, are made by two portions of 
carbon or charcoal, in a peculiar form, capable 
of conducting the current with great facility. 
During the passage of the electric current across 
a space of this kind, the most intense heat is 
generated ; and the two pieces of carbon, which 
are made the terminals, are heated to a degree 
far beyond that produced by any other means. 
The great source of illuminating power is obvi- 
ously the ignited ends of the two pieces of gas- 
carbon, between which the electric current is 

ing. Such being the nature of the electric 


light, the first of the improvements which have 
been effected in it during the past ten years con- 
sists in the production of the electric current 
through the intervention of heat and mechani- 
cal force, by what is termed magneto-electricity. 
More than thirty years ago, Mr. Farraday pro- 


duced a spark from the ordinary permanent 
magnet. The improvement consitutes one of 
the greatest steps in advance which has been 
made in the application and production of the 
electric light. By the combustion of coal a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical power is obtained, 
which is applied to the rotation of masses of 
iron in the neighborhood of very powerful mag- 
nets. In this way currents of electricity are 
produced, and these are thrown together and 
made to circulate through a system of conduct- 
ors, just as the electric light apparatus. There 
is no difference between the action of this 
electro-magnetic apparatus and the ordinary 
electric current produced by the chemical action 
which takes place in the voltaic battery. But 
this improved mode of producing the electric 
current demands less manual labor ; in truth, the 
mechanical work is all performed by a steam en- 
gine, of greater or less power, which causes the 
rotation of these armatures. The electric cur- 
rent is thus obtained and is transmitted between 
carbon points. This mode of producing the 
electric light has been now in use for a couple 
of years or more in the South Foreland and Dun- 
geness lighthouses, where it has performed its 
office without a single instance of failure; thus 
proving itself well a’apted for the purposes of 
light-house illumination. 
‘« For domestic illumination the light has not 
et been brought into use; its expense, doubt- 
ess, at the present moment, being far too great 
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to admit of its being employed in this way ; but 
where a light of great intensity, regardless al- 
most of the question of expense, is required, as 
in the case of lighthouses, this magneto-electric 
light can scarcely be too much prized. 

“In addition to this improvement, we have 
also numerous methods for preserving the light 
more constant and steady than could be done 
during the first’ years of the application of this 
form of illumination. These improvements are 
of a purely mechanical nature. We have one 
example by which the carbon prisms are kept 
at a proper distance for the currentto strike be- 
tween them. Dubosc’s arrangements are also 
much used ; here a system of clock-work effects 
the same object; so that, as the carbon points 
wear away by oxidation, they are gradually made 
to approach one another ; and thus the light re- 
maine constant. Anothermode of effecting this 
has been devised by Mr. Way, who employs 
mercury as the material between which the 
electric current leaps across, in the place of car- 
bon ; and, in this way, he obtained a light which 
enabled him to dispense with a great deal of the 
complicated machinery necessary to render the 
electric light, as developed between prisms of 
carbon, as constant as could be desired. 

We have here a lower vessel containing mer- 
cury, into which one of the wires of the battery 
dips. Allow a stream of mercury to run down 
into the cup placed below; and this stream will 
bridge over the space for the moment, and ena- 
ble the electric current to pass over from one of 
these portions of mercury to the other, in order 
to complete the circuit. During this passage, 
the heat will convert the mercury into vapor, 
which will become incandeseent, and give a 
powerful light. The flickering, which is the 
characteristic of this mode of illumination, is 
produced by the constant interruption of the 
current and of the light for a moment. It is 
painful to_look at; and scarcely seems capable 
of replacing any of the forms of electric illumi- 
nation, on account of this flickering, and be- 
cause the light obtained from incandescent mer- 
cury vapor is very inferior to that obtained be- 
tween pieces of carbon. Probably, the intensity 
of the former is not more than 4th of the lat- 
ter ; sothat there is not much chance of this mode 
of electric illumination coming into general 


” 


use. ’ 


HONEY. 


If the bee-keeper is skilled in the manage- 
ment of his bees, and has a hive rightly con- 
structed, and the season is a favorable one, it is 
not an uncommon thing for him to realize ten 
and in many instances, fifteen and twenty dol- 
lars profit from each prosperous hive yearly, 
thus paying three or four hundred per cent. on 
the investment. 

There seems never to have been a time, since 
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our earliest history, when bee-culture should 
demand our attention more than at the present: 
when, through war and heavy taxation, the 
great scarcity and high price of sugar are star. 
ing us in the face, I say why should we not en- 
courage the culture of the bee upon a more ex- 
tended scale and raise honey by the quantity, as 
some few now do; thus enabling us to meet the 
heavy taxes and affording usa handsome income 
besides? With right care and management 
and a favorable season, it will require but a few 
swarms of bees to raise a ton of honey. Ifa 
colony of bees come out strong in the spring (as 
they will if properly wintered), it is an eas 
matter to realize 50 and 75 pounds[from them A 
and sometimes much more; besides a young 
swarm, which will be thrown off, if properly at- 
tended to. 

Good honey readily commands a high price 
in market, and probably will for years to come. 
Under the present condition of our country and 
the high price of sugar, it certainly behooves us 
to live as much as possible within ourselves. 
There is honey enough wasted every year 
to supply us with all the sweets we need. 
If we had the bees to collect it, there could be 
more honey produced north of Mason & Dixon’s 
Line than there ever was sugar south of it, and 
it would not cost the producer one half what 
sugar now costs the Southern planter. There 
is no place in the world so well adapted toa 
large yield of honey as the northern portion of 
the United States, with its fertile hills, valleys 
and broad-spread prairies of the West. 

There is no danger of over-stocking our mar- 
ket with honey, as the consumers increase faster 
than the producers. There is no danger of 
over-stocking our country with bees, as some 
persons have imagined, especially the fertile 
portions of it, as all honey-producing plants 
yield their sweets for days together and some- 
times weeks ; the time depending much upon 
the state of the weather and the species of flower. 

Those about to engage in the culture of this 
little insect should first get posted by consulting 
some scientific bee-keeper, or be guided by some 
good book upon the subject, to insure success 
in the business.” —Prairie Farmer. 


Letter taken from the Washington,“ Chronicle.” 
AMERICAN TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


New York, April 14th, 1863. 

Visitors to New York can find the standard 
interesting and novel objects outside of the reg- 
ular exhibitions and shows. But there is ma- 
terial for more profitable study and gratification 
far below the polished surface of these over- 
advertised and over-praised institutions. Let 
me describe what accident revealed to me a few 
days ago as I walked along Broadway. Every- 
body seems to be in a hurry in the chief avenue 


Soca too’ men morocco B® oro sto a 
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of this hive of acity. The rapid movements 
of the foot-passengers, the shrieks of the omni. 
bus drivers, the herculean efforts of the police- 
men to rescue unfortunate females who are con- 
stantly getting tangled in the harness of the 
carriages and vehicles, and the altogether new 
compound of sights, smells, and sounds, over- 
power the quiet stranger with alternate emotions 
of fear, anger, and amusement. It was the tidal 
hour of this rushing torrent, and in one of the 
eddies formed in a corner by a stoppage of the 
current of travel at a crossing, I met my friend 
E. S. Sandford, President of the Great American 
Telegraph Company. To my inquiries about 
his seek of business he replied by asking me to 
look in upon it; and what I saw shall be the 
subject of this letter. It was a satisfaction and 
asurprise. We know little about telegrams or 
telegraph offices in our cities and towns. It is 
only here that we can realize at once the mag- 
nificence and the magnitude of that system 
which, with its thousand electric fibres and 
tongues, throbs with and talks to millions of people 
every day. ‘There is our office,” said Mr. San- 
ford. I saw a vast building of six stories, 
fronted with a sign denoting it to be the head- 
quarters of the American and Buffalo Telegraph 
Companies. The first floor is devoted to the re- 


ceiving of despatches and the operation of trans- 
mitting them. A large room was filled with 
what seemed to me to be a troup of young fel- 


lows playing on small pianos; each man seated 
at his desk, hidden from sight by the back- 
board which faced me as I walked through this 
strange orchestra. Every desk was set apart to 
some special duty. One was labeled “ Montreal,” 
another ‘“‘ Washington,” and so on with the 
principal citics. One was marked “ The News- 
paper Press,” and others were set apart for finan- 
cial depatches. Each operator had an instru- 
ment at his side and materials for writing, and 
a book in which he entered every message after 
it had been sent. Here the Morse system was 
used, and I think at least thirty-five persons are 
constantly at work at their respective desks. In 
the rear of these were the House printing tele- 
graph machines. They exactly resemble pianos, 
and were being played upon with great velocity 
by the artists who had them in charge. The 
second story is appropriated to the uses of the 
officers of the company. The fifth story is a 
battery room. Wonderful is the order in this 
apartment. It is arranged to accommodate over 
one thousand cells of ‘‘ Grove’s and Prinsen’s 
Coke” battery. Here is where the telegraphic 
fibres that stretch all over the land are fed with 
fire. All these iron nerves are brought into the 
building through the cupola which surmounts 
the building, and from which we had a gorgeous 
view of the city, the bay, and the adjacent 
country. What wealth, poverty, vice, ambition, 
hopes and fears, are at work in this heaving and 
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contentious mass! What life and death! 
What a busy and terrific struggle to fill the 
brief space of the one with honor or with riches ; 
what a neglect of the certainty of the other! 
From this height I could fancy the marvellous 
mission of the telegraphic machine. Stretching 
in one unbroken nerve to San Francisco in- one 
direction, and to Cape Race in another, Mr. 
Sandford expects it shortly to reach Europe via 
the Atlantic cable. When this is laid, this 
nerve, or nerves, will vibrate in Pekin, China, 
and in Yeddo, Japan. He estimates that when 
the great Russian scheme of a telegraphic line 
and cable by way of Behring’s Strait is accom- 
plished, of which he entertains no doubt, the 
earth will be girdled in less time than Puck 
could do it. The American Telegraph Com- 
pany own over eight thousand miles of telegraph 
line, and more than sixteen thousand miles of wire. 
They have four hundred and thirty-two offices, 
and employ some fifteen hundred persons. 
They connect with all the main telegraphic 
lines of this country and Great Britain. Add 
to this enormous wealth and power the fact that 
they own the patents for a new and faster sys- 
tem of telegraphing, which is now being per- 
fected, and you have some conception of the 
magnitude of an enterprise which, within my 
own recollection, was made the scoff and scorn 
of the doubter, and which for a period covered 
the inventor, Mr. Morse, with all the mortifica- 
tion that resulted from the jealousy of some and 
the ignorance of more. Unlike many other dis- 
coverers, he lives to enjoy the fruits of his ge- 
nius, and to prove an exception to the rule that 
great minds are only the laborers and sufferers 
for an ungrateful posterity. 

The experiments indicate a change in the en- 
tire status of telegraphing, a reduction of ex- 
penses to the company, and in the cost to its 
customers. Beside the general connections of 
this great association, the company owns a 
‘City Line,” which embraces the whole metro- 
polis and suburbs, including Long Island, 
Staten Island, and a number of the river towns. 
Under this organization it has already estab- 
lished 18 offices, and expects to have 14 more 
prior to the first of June. The advantages of 
such a telegraph as this are beyond calculation. 
It will prove to be a new power to the company 
and a vast social and business convenience to 
the public. And I was not surprised to hear 
that particular attention was being given to the 
details of the whole plan. The penny post and 
all other inventions to facilitate local corres- 
pondence will be contemptible in comparison 
with this city line of electrical intercourse. A 
gentleman can invite a sudden party of fifty to 
bis house, reaching his friends who are miles 
away in a few minutes, and all this as genteely 
as if it were done by cards. Tidings of good 
or bad import, messages of hostility and mes- 
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sages of love, sales of stocks and sales of prop- 
erty, and the myriad things now executed by 
slow and stupid errand boys, can be sent 
and answered with equal rapidity and accuracy. 

As I saw the intelligent young fellows sitting 
at their cozy desks, sending off and copying 
despatches, a thought occurred to me, why does 
not this great company employ females to do at 
least a share of this sort of work? One of the 
great unsolved problems of civilization is the 
proper reward and often the final rescue of the 
thousands of honest women in the over-swollen 


cities of the Old World and the New. Can it 
be accomplished, Mr. Sandford? This great 
establishment is entitled, “‘ The American Tele- 
graph Company,” chartered by the State of 
New Jersey in 1859. Present officers—E. S. 
Sandford, President; Marshall Lefferts, Chief 
Engineer ; Cambridge Livingstone, Secretary. 
Main office, 145 Broadway, corner of Liberty 
street. J. W. F. 


ITEMS. 


Tae First Saw Mitt.—The old practice of making 
boards was to split up the logs with wedges; and 
inconvenient as the practice was, it was no easy 
matter to persuade the world that the thing could be 
done in a better way. Saw mills were used in 
Europe in the fifteenth century; but so lately as 
1555 an English ambassador, having seen a saw mill 
in France, thought it a novelty which deserved a 
particular description. It is amusing to see how the 
aversion to labor saving machinery has always 
agitated England. The first saw mill was established 
by a Dutchman, in 1663, but the public outcry 
against the new fangled machine was so violent that 
the proprietor was forced to decamp with more ex- 
pedition than ever did Dutchman before. The evil 
was thus kept out of England for several years, or 
rather generations; but in 1798 an unlucky timber 
merchant, hoping that after so long a time the public 
would be less watchful of its interests, made # rash 
attempt to construct another mill. The guardians of 
the public welfare, however, were on the alert, and 
pulled the mill to pieces. 


Moisture In THE Air.—The atmosphere always 
contains water. Most people think its presence a 
misfortune. They say the atmosphere of California 
is very healthy because it is so dry. This is an error. 
The air of California has a great deal more moisture 
than that of New England, and that is the principal 
reason for itssuperior healthfulness. In New England 
the dry air sucks the moisture out of a man’s air pas- 
sages, and he has the consumption. If he could 
breathe the moist atmosphere of the Pacific coast, he 
might recover. In their influence on consumptives, I 
do not mean to say that the only difference between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coast is found in the amount 
of atmospheric moisture. But I do say that this is 
one of the most essential sanitary differences. A 
man who, in New England, is ever suffering with dry 
and cracked skin, has in California a moist and 
healthy skin. What is true of the skin is true of the 
lining of the lungs, with which the same atmosphere 
is in constant contact—the dry air sucks out the 
moisture and produces disease. 


Sportaygous Generatioy.—M. Pasteur, a dis- 
tinguished French chemist, has lately made a great 
number of carefully conducted experiments to test 
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the theory of spontaneous generation. The results 
of his labors seem to be conclusive against the theory; 
no such property as spontaneous creation belongs to 
elementary matter acted upon by the forces of na- 
ture. An old and bitterly disputed question thus 
appears now to be settled scientifically. 


Tue Upas Tree.—The “ deadly Upas,” of which we 
have all read and heard from childhood, which was 
supposed to diffuse a poisonous air, fatal to animals 
or men who came beneath its branches, has no ex- 
istence, and never had. The only possible ground 
for the superstition was this:—On a certain Island 
of the East Indies there is a valley, in which there 
is a deposition of carbonic acid gas. This gag 
spreads itself among a fewtrees of the neighborhood, 
and, of course, if birds, animals, or men inhale much 
of this gas, it will quite surely be fatal to them. But 
this is no fault of the trees, which have been found 
to possess no poisonous quality. 


WaHearT ror A Barret or Fiour.—The question is 
often asked, how much wheat does it take to makea 
barrel of flour? At the Annual Fair of the Dubuque 
County Agricultural Society, in 1860, a premium of 
three dollars was offered for the best barrel of flour 
made from winter wheat, and also the same for 
spring wheat. James Pratt & Co., of the Rockdale 
Mills, entered one barrel of each, accompanied with 
the statement that 16 bushels of winter wheat yielded 
three barrels and 103 pounds of flour—at the rate of 
4 bushels and 15 pounds of wheat to the barrel. Of 
spring wheat, 50 bushels yielded 11 barrels of flour— 
being 4 bushels and 32 pounds per barrel. The 
wheat used was of a fair quality, and no more, 


Water Proor Cement.—The following cement has 
been used with great success iu covering terraces, 
lining basins, soldering stones, and everywhere re- 
sisting the action of water. It is so hard that it 
scratches iron. It is formed of ninety-three parts of 
well burnt bricks and seven parts of litharge, made 
plastic with linseed oil. The brick and litharge are 
pulverized ; the latter must always be reduced to 4 
very fine powder. They are mixed together, enough 
of linseed oil added. It is then applied in the man- 
ner of plaster, the body that is to be covered being 
always previously wet with a sponge. This pre- 
caution is indispensable, otherwise the oil would 
fritter through the body and prevent the mastic from 
acquiring hardness when covering a large surface it 
sometimes has in it, which must be filled up with a 
fresh quantity of cement. In three or four days it 
becomes hard and firm. 


-_——- ro 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with light sales of Western extra at $5 75 per barrel, 
do. do. family at $625, and Ohio extra family at 
$675 a $700. Small sales to the retailers and 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $9 00— 
the latter for fancy lots. There is not much Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 00 
and the latter at $4 25 per bbl. 

Gramn.—-The Wheat marketisdulland firmer. Sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 58 a$1 60 
per bushel, White at $1 70 to$1 80. Penna. Ryeis 
scarce at $110. Corn is dull, and yellow is held 
at about 87 cents. Oatsare dull and lower. Sales 
of Pennsylvania are reported at 72a 75c., weight. 
No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Szeps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$5 50 a $575 per 64 lbs. Timothy is nominal at 
- “ a $200, and Flaxseed at $3 25 to $3 50 per 

ushel. —— 





